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dreadful threat, and might lose, perhaps for all time, the confidence
which no\v spurs them on.

Gentlemen, in these hours when the fate of Europe is in the balance,
France is speaking to us through the voice of her sons, through the
voice of all those who have already accepted, if need be, the greatest
sacrifice of all. Let us recapture, as they have done, that spirit which
rired all the heroes of our history. France rises with such impetuous
impulses only when she feels in her heart that she is fighting for her
life and for her independence.

Gentlemen, to-day France is in command. (Loud and repeated
applause on all the benches. The deputies sitting on the left, on the
extreme left, in the centre, and on the right rise and applaud at great
length.}
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THE sittings of both Houses of Parliament yesterday afternoon were
marked by the same feeling of dignity and quiet determination.

According to the information I have gathered from all sides, the
Members, who on returning from the parliamentary recess had just
renewed contact with their constituents, were struck by the firmness
shown by all sections of the people regarding the foreign policy that
should be followed. All Englishmen were absolutely resolved not to
see a repetition of the events of last September and March. Convinced
that sooner or later the British Empire would have to make a stand
against German ambitions, the majority held that it was better to have
done with it at once and not to continue the uncertainty about the
morrow which was hindering any normal life.

The aggression by the Reich against Poland once known, everyone
understood that in any case the hour for action had now struck. No
one dreamed for a moment that it was even possible to hesitate as to
his duty in face of the open attack on a country to which Great Britain
had given a formal guarantee, thus pledging her honour.

The speech by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons was
therefore in agreement with the unanimous feeling in Parliament and
the country. He was listened to with the seriousness called for by the
situation; but the Members none the less drowned in cheers the words
with which Mr. Chamberlain, using a language new on his lips and
obviously satisfied to be able to express at last what he thought of the
leaders of the Reich, branded Herr Hitler's ''senseless ambitions"
and the "sickening technique" of the Nazi Government. Cheers also
welcomed the Prime Minister's speech in which he declared that it
was no longer a time for words but for deeds, that there was only one